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Michael. 
Of that we've had a sample in your wine. 

Battista. 
I've given it roundly to that careless knave 
For bringing common wine to gentlefolks 
Of your condition. There must always be, 
Distinction. We're all mortal men, 'tis true, 
But, lord, degrees are different ! 

Michael. 

Copper, sir, 
No mortal man can in his vitals bear, 

Battista. 
It is not copper, Eccellenza ; only 
A little wormwood, meant to make the wine 
Savour a trifle bitter on the tongue. 
'Tis wholesome, very. Yet it stands to reason. 
Your grace should have a higher class of wine. 

Michael. 
I'm neither gracious nor an eccellenza; 
Nor needs I should be, sir, to get good wine. 

Battista. 
May I be bold enough to ask your name ? 

Michael. 
They call me Master Michael. — Michael of Flo- 
rence. 

Battista (aside). 
Michael of Florence ? And with such a car- 
riage, 
Attendants, horses ! Bah! <ni stake my life, 
'Tis some great gentleman ! — his pride proves 

that. 
But fair and soft! his fancies must be humour'd. 

[aloud.) 
Ah, so, good Master ! — Michael of Florence, eh ? 
Ha! ha! — What would you like to have for 
dinner ? 

Michael. 
Laugh you at me 1 ? 

Battista. 

In ay, heaven forefend ! He ! he ! 
'Tis only at the name. Ha'! ha ! 

Michael. 

The Devil ! 
And pray, sir, what's the matter with the name? 
'Tis one a duke, sir, need not blush to wear. 

Battista. 
Oh, no ; most certainly. Names are but titles, 
Mere sounds that, spoken, die away in air. 
Thus, for example, I am called Battista ; 
Yet that implies not that I am baptized, 
Because — in fact, the thing is clear as day. 

Michael. 
And what, pray, think you, does my name im- 
port? 

Battista; 
There's something under it. 

Michael. 

You know me, then ? 

Battista. 
Yes, by your attributes, most gracious sir. 

Michael. 
Have you seen any of my handiworks ? 
My attributes, as you are pleased to call them ? 

Battista. 
Well — attributes ; — I mean the style you travel. 

Michael (impatiently.) 
Enow you that I am Buonarotti, sir? 

Battista. 
Can this be true ? How ! Michael — Buona- 
rotti ! 
Yes, to be sure, the words exactly fit ; 
There only needs to add the Angelo, 
And then we have the whole great man com- 
plete!,. 



rare good luck ! Does my poor house con- 
tain 
The mightiest of artists ? Luck indeed ! 

Michael. 
It may be so, my friend. I sit outside. 
Battista. 

Oh, blessings on the day ! — most happy day J 
Most noble sir, order, eat, drink, and sleep 
Within my house unto your heart's content! 
I'll not accept one penny from you, sir, — 
No, not a maravedi ! 

Michael. • 

How so ? 

Battista. 

How so ? 
Think you, mine host, who erewhile entertained 
The Raphael, for whom the Raphael painted 
A glorious picture in his dining-hall, 
At parting, in requital — think you, sir, 
He is the only man of all our craft, 
Who bears a love for art within his breast ? 
No, surely not ! And as, by all the world, 
You're rated thrice as great as Raphael, 
My admiration, wonder, and delight, 
Of course are thrice as great 1 

Michael. 

And so, of course, 
'Tis fit my gratitude, thrice greater, too, 
Should paint three pictures for your dining-hall ? 



Battista. 
forbid ! The 



smallest chip of 



The heavens 

marble, 

By your rare master chisel lightly touched, 
What other talisman need I than that, 
To draw all Europe thronging to my house? 
(To be continued.) 



ON THE CULTIVATION AND PATRONAGE 
OF ART. 

(Concluded.) 

But though the commencement has been 
auspicious and favorable "beyond the most san- 
guine expectations," the exertions of the inge- 
nious author are not to stop here, lest the igno- 
rant, if left to themselves, should mar all that 
had been done. The public opinion must stilL 
be supported, and liberally supplied with criti- 
cisms expressly suited to every class of visitors; 
so that none may be deficient, either in a per- 
fect knowledge of the subject of the work, or in 
terms of appropriate praise. This critical aid, 
besides imparting instruction where it may be 
necessary, will have the further advantage of 
counteracting the mischievous influence of that 
envy and malignity which, although they prove 
its existence, continually follow to persecute su- 
perior merit. In addition to what is done by 
the vehicles of daily intelligence, the town must 
also be placarded in every part, and locomotive 
advertisements, in huge characters, mounted 
upon poles, must wade the stream of popula- 
tion, and continually move about from place to 
place, during the whole time the work is before 
the public, so that it shall be kept in perpetual 
remembrance. The wondrous novelty being in 
this manner incessantly proclaimed in every 
form and situation, an impulse is given to the 
general mind, which never fails, in these par- 
ticular cases, to supply the want of native feel- 
ing for art so well, that it is impossible the 
effect of the reality itself should be more com- 
plete. 

" This hasty sketch, sir, while it explains the 
nature of British Patronage, and shows the 
manner in which it is used by those who know 
how to employ it to the best advantage, will 
give you at least a faint idea of the noble re- 
sources of our art, and of its health and strength 
at the very time when most people imagine it 



to be at the point of death. We are a generous 
people, sir, and expend our money freely upon 
objects that have our affections. We love our 
horses, and women, and wine, and conviviality, 
and hunting, and gambling, and fisty-cuffs, and 
some other praiseworthy matters-rto these, sir, . 
we have a natural attachment, and therefore 
need not he set upon them by artificial excite- 
ment ; but of the arts of design we know little 
more than the name. Any carpenter may be 
our architect — painting and sculpture we neither 
feel nor understand ; and, therefore, had it riot 
been for the admirable contrivances I have 
briefly enumerated, we should not, excepting 
those who chronicle our faces, or perpetuate the 
remembrance of our dogs and horseB, have had 
an artist among us." .-■:--■ 

But with these commanding advantages, air* 
of which are the inventions of modern ingenuity, 
and purely British, I know not what may not 
be expected; especially when time, and our 
well-known zeal for improvement, shall have 
developed all the capacities of the system, con- 
cerning which I have something more to add. 
" Let us now, sir, imagine that the town-exhi- 
bition of your son's inestimable work is brought -■ 
to a close, which must sooner or later, as_ cir- 
cumstances shall ordain, take place. Not, 
however, without having frequently alarmed 
the public with the formal notice of that event, 
and as frequently announcing that it would be 
protracted in compliance with ' the irresistible 
importunities of unsated multitudes ' Bat al- 
though no longer exposed in the metropolis; 
and though, if skillfully conducted, it must have 
been greatly productive both in form and solid 
emolument, our patronage is not yet exhausted, • 
the provincial cities cry loudly for the same in- 
dulgence, and insist upon sharing the felicity of 
the capital, in terms so flattering, that the ob- 
liging artist is utterly unable to refuse his con- 
sent. The great work being accordingly re- 
moved to its country destination, the same ex- 
pedients which I have already mentioned, must 
be againresorted to ; for although the example- ■■ 
of the metropolis will do much, it will not do 
all. After congratulating the inhabitants on 
their approaching happiness, the same course 
of public announcement by the daily prints, and 
street-placards, must be attended to; and the 
same critical information distributed with a 
bountiful hand for the benefit of the rustic , 
circles; nor should anything be omitted that 
can either excite curiosity, or invigorate admi- 
ration. When the public ardor is observed to 
cool in one place, others must be selected; and 
town-halls, assembly-rooms, inns, booths, and 
even barns, are successively honored in the 
temporary possession of a work declared by 
every voice to be the ' Eighth Wonder of the ; 
World 1 ' and thus, sir, would the ball of for- J 
tune increase as it rolled." 

"Do aot, sir, I pray you," continued he, 
" let this kind appeal to the country at large be 
thought unworthy of your son's character, 
either as an artist or a gentleman. Homer, we 
are well assured, travelled from town to town, 
reciting or singing the several portions of his 
noble poem to" his countrymen, and doubtless, ' 
for the two-fold purpose of fame and profit. 

" If such a proceeding was not derogatory to' 
the high character of that ancient bard, the 
Drince and father of poets, much less would the 
vagrant artist of modern times be disgraced by 
a similar practice. H Raphael, less fortunately 
circumstanced, and bom among the barbarians 
or shop-keepers, or where a shop-keeping spirit 
prevades all ranks of his fellow-citizens, had 
been compelled to display his cartoons, or any 
other of his incomparable works on the walls of 
a temporary booth; placing himself at the door 
to receive in his cap the small fee required of 
the visitors, would those cartoons have been 
less worthy of their situation in a royal palace 
than they now are with a more honorable origin, 
or the author of such works less deserving of 
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our respect?" "Pardon me. sir," said I 
hastily, " the sublime readings or chantings of 
Homer in different parts of Greece, at a time 
when the poet always recited or sung the inspi- 
rations of his muse to assembled crowds, and 
when works of literature could not be circulated 
by the press, afford no parallel case to the exhi- 
bitions of an itinerant artist in these days ; and 
the resemblance s will appear still more remote, 
when it is recollected that we have no evidence 
that the bard of antiquity took any other meaus 
to increase and extend his fame than the simple 
promulgation of his poems. 

" Homer. Sir, travelled with his budget of 
poesy, not as a circulating adventurer, merely 
to level contributions on the ignorant, but as a 
benefactor to his country ; to delight the lovers 
of heroic song, to animate public spirit, and to 
improve and exalt the national character ; and 
for these advantages, besides the pleasure of 
pleasing, just and honorable praise was the 
only reward he sought. The great works of 
Raphael you have named would doubtless have 
lost none of their excellence, if, when produced, 
they had been exposed to the multitude in a 
booth, and their author had accepted the con- 
tributions of individuals for the exquisite feast 
he ha'd placed before them ; but the probability 
is, that if such had then been the only mode of 
rewarding the labor of artists, and encouraging 
their exertions in the grand style, no such works 
as the Cartoons would have been produced. 
Born among barbarians or shop-keepers, with 
no better incitements to the talents which 
heaven had bestowed upon him than rabble 
patronage and mountebank celebrity, his name 
would never have received the addition of Di- 
vine, nor would he have left behind him works 
which, three hundred years' after his death, were 
the admiration of the world. 

"It is possible — I will allow that empyricism 
may subsist, and even thrive by practices upon 
the folly and ignorance of the world ; but the 
success of the empyrical artist is not the lofty 
aim of the honorable professor. Because a 
dexterous impostor can collect around him a 
senseless multitude, ready with their pence and 
plaudits, theman of real talents, modest as he 
is meritorious, is not therefore to defile the art 
of which he is the ornament, with the unclean 
practices of tho charlatan ; to drug all the 
springs of public intelligence ; to blow his horn, 
and scatter abouc his billets, to draw into his 
booth a babbling <?rowd, whose praise is death 
to the pride of genius, and whose censure their 
best commendation. When such men, urged 
by necessity, or misled by sordid advisers, have 
descended to these low artifices, the offence 
must always have been regarded as a public 
and professional misfortune ; and if the offend- 
ers were deserving oi pity, still more was it due 
to an art suffering under their inflictions. Im- 
portant benefits, 1 will admit, may accrue from 
your system of popular contributions, and many 
useful projects be promoted by it ; but if, when 
applied to the arts, it cannot be separated from 
the multifarious contrivances of empyricism ; 
if to establish and support the reputation of 
every considerable work submitted to public in- 
spection, it is necessary that the artist should 
attach to his service a motley band of printers, 
. editors, pamphlets, paragraphs, and placarders, 
as the bellman, trumpeters, and jack-puddings 
of his train, I fear it will never be my son's 
happy destiny to add to the glories of our na- 
tional school. 

"In fine, Sir, although I cannot act upon 
your advice to its full extent, the information 
you have so kindly communicated is most valu- 
able, and entitled to my best thanks. What 
course I shall pursue with respect to my dear 
son, remains to be considered. Possibly before 
that great question is settled, my opinion may 
alter, but at present I confess I am inclined to 
the spade." 

On concluding my animadversions on what 



this gentleman had termed British patronage, 
he smiled, no doubt, at my " erroneous mode of 
thinking ;" and too wise to make any reply to 
observations attributed either to ignorance or 
folly, and too polite to resent their freedom, very 
civily said : " Perhaps, Sir, you may be per- 
fectly right in preferring the spade to the pen- 
cil ; but as my opinion is not requested on that 
piint, I shall leave it to be decided by your own 
good sense. I have answered your questions 
with frankness, and, let me add, with a consci- 
entious regard to truth ; for, much as I honor 
my country, convinced as I am, that, as a na- 
tion, it is brave, and wise, and generous, and 
just, beyond ill others, I would by no means go 
so far as to affirm that it cares one rush about 
the arts ; and therefore, Sir, if we do not think 
alike, I believe that difference turns chiefly on 
the question of expediency, namely, whether an 
artist of the rank which ypur son aspires to, not 
having the kind of patronage he might prefer, 
should lay down his profession, or accept of 
that which offers, and condescend to use it in 
the only way in which it is found to be effectual." 
Here we parted. You see, Mr. Editor, the 
dilemma in which I am left, in consequence of 
my having, unfortunately, consulted two doc- 
tors instead of one. In truth, Sir, your good 
counsel at this moment would be inestimable. 
"Between two stools," it is said, "the breech 
often comes to the ground." Save me, I be- 
seech you, from so unseemly a catastrophe. 



WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 

{From the Forthcoming Cyclojtce&ia of American 
Literature,) 

Those who had the privilege of a friendship 
or even an acquaintance with Allston, speak 
with enthusiasm of his conversational powers. 
He excelled not only in the matter but the 
manner of his speech. His fine eye, noble 
countenance, and graceful gesture were all un- 
consciously brought into play as he warmed 
with his subject, and he would hold his hearer 
by the hour as fixedly with a disquisition on 
morals as by a series of wild tales of Italian 
banditti. Allston gave his best to bis friends 
as well as to the public, and some of his 
choicest literary compositions are doubtless con- 
tained in the correspondence he maintained for 
many years with Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
Southey, Lamb, and others among the best 
men of his, and of all time. 

In an enumeration of the published works of 
Mr. Allston, the volume of outline engravings 
from the sketches found in his studio after his 
decease should be especially commemorated, 
for it contains some of his most beautiful as 
well as most sublime conceptions ; and as 
nearly all his paintings, with the exception of 
the Belshazzar, are the property of private 
individuals, forms almost the only opportunity 
accessible to the general public for the enjoyment 
of his artistic productions. His manner may 
there be learnt in its precision, strength, 
grandeur, and beauty. 

Of the moral harmony of Allston's daily life, 
we have been kindly favored with a picture, 
filled with incident, warm, genial, and 
thoroughly appreciative, from the pen, we had 
almost said the pencil, of the artist's early 
friend in Italy, Washington Irving. It is 
taken from a happy period of his life, and our 
readers will thank the author for the re- 
miniscence : — 

" 1 first became acquainted," writes Wash- 
ington Irving to us, "with Washington Allston, 
early in the spring of 1805. He had just 
arrived from Fiance, I from Sicily and Naples. 
I was then not quite twenty-two years of age — 
he a little older. There was something, to me, 
inexpressibly engaging in the appearance and 
manners of Allston. I do not think I have ever 
been more completely captivated on a first 
acquaintance. He was of a light and graceful 



form, with large blue eyes and black silken hair> 
waving and curling round a pale expressive 
countenance. Everything' about him -bespoke 
the man of intellect and refinement. His con- 
versation was copious, animated, and highly 
graphic ; warmed by a genial sensibility and 
benevolence, and enlivened at times by a chaste 
and gentle humor. A young man's intimacy 
took place immediately between us, and we 
were much together during my brief sojourn at 
Home. He was taking a general view of the 
place before setting himself down to his profes- 
sional studies. We visited together some of the 
finest collections of paintings, and he taught 
me how to visit them to the most advantage, 
guiding me always to the masterpieces, and 
passing by the others without notice. 'Never 
attempt to enjoy every picture in a great collec- 
tion,' he would say, ' unless you have a year to 
bestow upon it. You may as well attempt to 
enjoy every dish in a Lord Mayor's feast. Both 
mind and palate get confounded by a great 
variety and rapid succession, even of delicacies. 
The mind can only take in a certain number of 
images and impressions distinctly; by multiply- 
ing the number you weaken each, and render 
the whole confused and vague. Study the 
choice pieces in each collection ; look upon none 
else, and you will afterwards find them hanging 
up in your memory.' 

" He was exquisitely sensible to the graceful 
and the beautiful, and took great delight in 
paintings which excelled in color ; yet he was 
strongly moved and roused by objects of 
grandeur. I well recollect the admiration with 
which he contemplated the sublime statue of 
Moses by Michael Angelo, and his mute awe 
and reverence on entering the stupendous pile 
of St. Peter's. Indeed the sentiment of venera- 
tion so characteristic of the elevated and poetic 
mind was continually manifested by him. His 
eyes would dilate; his pale countenance would 
flush ; he would breathe quick, and almost gasp 
in expressing his feelings when excited by any 
object of grandeur and sublimity. 

"We had delightful rambles together abont 
Borne and its environs, one of which came near 
changing my whole course of life. We had 
been visiting a stately villa, with its gallery of 
paintings, its marble halls, its terraced gardens 
set out with statues and fountains, and were 
returning to Rome about sunset. The blandness 
of the air, the serenity of the sky, the trans- 
parent purity of the atmosphere, and that name- 
less charm which- hangs about an Italian lands- 
cape, had derived additional effect from being 
enjoyed in company with Allston, and pointed 
out by him with the enthusiasm of an artist. 
As I listened to him, and gazed upon the lands- 
cape, I drew in my mind a contrast between 
our different pursuits and prospects. He was 
to reside among these delightful scenes, sur- 
rounded by masterpieces of art, by classic and 
historic monuments, by men of congenial minds 
and tastes, engaged like him in the constant 
study of the sublime and beautiful. I was to 
return home to the dry study of the law, for 
which I had no relish, and, as I feared, but little 
talent. 

" Suddenly the thought presented itself, 
'Why might I not remain here, and turn 
painter ?' I had taken lessons in drawing before 
leaving America, and had been thought to have 
some aptness, as I certainly had a strong 
inclination for it. I mentioned the idea, to 
Allston, and he caught at it with eagerness. 
Nothing could be more feasible. We would take 
an apartment together. He would give me all 
the instruction and assistance in his power, and 
was sure I would succeed. 

"For two or three days the idea took full 
possession of my mind ; but I believe it owed 
its main force to the lovely evening ramble in 
which I first conceived it, and to the romantic 
friendship I had formed with Allston. When- 
ever it recurred to mind, it was always connected 



